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“CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION WILL BE FOUND TO VEST THE 


POWER WHERE IT WILL BE EXERCISED--IN THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT” 
—Secretary Root’s Speech 
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Autocracy or Democracy ? 
From the North American Review. 

Wepnespay, December 12, 1906, will be recorded in history as 
the day upon which the most audacious Federal Administration 
the country has yet known announced a deliberate purpose to 
effect a complete revolution in the form of our Government that 
has maintained since the thirteen original States embodied their 
compact in the Constitution of the Union. On the evening of 
that day, the Secretary of State, the Honorable Extravu Roort, ad- 
dressing the Pennsylvania Society of the City of New York, ad- 
ministered a stinging rebuke to such commonwealths as, in the 
judgment of the President and himself, had in their legislation 
disregarded the interests of the whole people, warned them of the 
danger to their separate authorities which they had thereby in- 
curred, and served upon them formal notice of the intention of 
the Administration to obtain new constructions of the Constitu- 
tion which would vitiate the reliance they have hitherto placed 
upon that instrument as a safeguard of the rights explicitly re- 
served in Article X. of the ratified amendments. It was a memo- 
rable and amazing declaration and fraught with possible conse- 
quences so momentous and far-reaching that its full import has 
not yet reached the comprehension of the people. 

The thesis of the Secretary of State comprised three separate 
dicta in logical sequence: (1) A marking of the tendency toward 
absorption of complete authority by a centralized government; 
(2) Frank admission of further encroachments upon local powers 
in contemplation by the Administration; and (3) A_ positive 
threat to obtain from the highest judicial tribunal, ‘sooner or 
later,” constructions of the Constitution that will “vest the 
power where it will be exercised—in the national Government.” 

Since ALEXANDER HamirTon failed in his final desperate en- 
deavor to deprive the people of what was then considered to be 
their inherent right of local self-government, no statesman has 
ventured hitherto to propose the establishment of concentrated 
control similar in every practical effect to that which the masses 
of Russia are at this very day struggling to lift from their stricken 
land. That there may be no misapprehension of the definite and 
resolute purpose of the Administration, we present herewith the 
exact words of the Secretary of State relating to the three broad 


propositions: 


The tendency: 
“Tt is plainly to be seen that the people of the country are coming 


to the conclusion that in certain important respects the local laws of 


the separate States, which were adequate for the due and just regula- 

tion and control of the business which was transacted and the activity 

which began and ended within the limits of the several States, are 

inadequate for the due and just control of the business and activities 

which extend throughout all the States, and that power of regulation * 
and control is gradually passing into the hands of the national Govern- 

ment. 

“‘Sometimes by an assertion of the interstate commerce power, some- 
times by an assertion of the taxing power, the national Government 
is taking up the performance of duties which under the changed condi- 
tions the separate States are no longer capable of adequately perform- 
ing. The Federal anti-trust law, the anti-rebate law, the railroad-rate 
law, the meat-inspection law, the oleomargarine law, the pure-food 
law, are examples of the purpose of the people of the United States to 
do through the agency of the national Government the things which 
the separate State governments formerly did adequately, but no longer 


do adequately.” 


That the statutes specified have been enacted into law is un- 
deniable. It is equally certain that those recently passed were 
driven through the legislative bodies under the whip and spur 
of the Federal: Administration, which did not hesitate to exercise 
its full power of coercion and bribery through the distribution of 
patronage to enforce its will upon an obviously reluctant Con- 
gress. The disingenuous assertion that the enactment of such 
laws and the “gradual passing of control into the hands of the 
national Government” meet with the approval of the sober sense 
of the people is purely assumptive and finds no confirmation in 
the reduced Republican membership of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is, however, probably true that the fostering and 
encouragement to growth of a paternalistic spirit by an ebullient 
Administration have given rise to such a “‘ tendency” among un- 
thinking persons. As to whether the drift is desirable, from the 
view-point of those who have in mind the future welfare of the 
country, the Secretary of State expresses no direct opinion. We 
may only surmise, therefore, whether the Administration’s nour- 
ishing of such theories is justly attributable to earnest conviction 
or to mere pandering to mob opinion for the partisan or personal 
purpose of discomfiting a dangerous rival. Whatever the cause, 
we may admit the effect. 


Further projects mooted:— 

“The end is not yet. The process that interweaves the tife and 
action of the people in every section of our country with the people in 
every other section continues and will continue with increasing force 
and effect: we are urging forward in a development of business and 
social life which tends more and more to the obliteration of State lines 
and the decrease of State power as compared with national power; 
the relations of the business over which the Federal Government is 
assuming control, of interstate transportation with State transporta- 
tion, of interstate commerce with State commerce, are so intimate, 
and the separation of the two isso impracticable that the tendency is 
plainly toward the practical control of the national Government over 
both. New projects of national control are mooted; control of in- 
surance, uniform divorce laws, child-labor laws and many thers 
affecting matters formerly entirely within: the cognizance of the State 


are proposed.” 


It is somewhat significant that the Secretary of State carefully 
refrained from fixing the responsibility for further projects of 
national regulation upon the people; the credit of instigation 
apparently is desired by an Administration which can perceive 
no diminution in the force of a tendency created by itself. The 
attitude is more manly and, if the assumption be correct, no 


less politic. 


The threat:— 

“Tt may be that such control could better be exercised in particular 
instances by the governments of the States, but the people will have 
the control they need either from the States or from the national Gov- 
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ernment, and if the States fail to furnish it in due measure, sooner or 
later constructions of the Constitution will be found to vest the power 
where it will be exercised—in the national Government.” 


Constructions of the Constitution are made by the Supreme 
Court. The justices comprising that august tribunal, designed 
by the fathers to hold final authority exceeding that of either 
the Executive or the Congress, are named by the President. One 
member of the cabinet, in avowed sympathy with the ‘tendency ” 
noted by the Secretary of State, has just been designated; an- 
other, it is well understood, awaits appointment as Chief Justice. 
A member of the great court nominated by the Chief Magistrate 
who voted against the contention of the Administration in a fa- 
mous case was denounced as “‘disloyal.”” What are we to infer? 
That “constructions” of the Constitution “will be found, sooner 
or later,” by justices of purely judicial temperament, bent solely 
upon correct interpretation, or by mere prejudiced puppets of the 
Executive arm of the Government? Having in mind the ‘“con- 
structive recess” of the Senate between the midnight ticks of the 
clock “found” by the present Secretary of State; not forgetting 
the subtle device by which the Administration, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the treaty-making prerogative vested in the Senate, 
achieved and still maintains its will in San Domingo; holding 
fast in recollection the virtual declaration of war by inciting in- 
surrection against Colombia; still sadly recalling the denuncia- 
tion, as “wickedly absurd,” of the action of American parents in 
refusing to admit grown Mongolians into intimate association 
with their little children, and a threat to employ, if necessary, 
“all of the forces, military and civil, of the United States” to 





enforce such hateful contact—are we justified in expecting that 


of the Constitution to be “found” will be 


? 


the “ constructions’ 
precise interpretations, or must we apprehensively look forward 
to a succession of evasions and subversions? 

“Tt is useless,” declared the Secretary of State, ‘for the advo- 
cates of State rights to inveigh against the supremacy of the 
constitutional laws of the United States.” This is worse than 
disingenuous; it is purely demagogic—the contemptible building 
As the Secretary of State and his chief well 
know, nobody has inveighed against either the supremacy or ap- 


of a man of straw. 


plication of “constitutional laws”; it is the adroit, avowed and, 
to our mind, unpatriotic and almost treasonable challenge of our 
fundamental law that evokes condemnation. It is also “use- 
less,’ according to the Secretary of State, to “inveigh against the 
extension of national authority in the fields of necessary control.” 
Against constitutional extension of such authority? No. To 
that there is no objection. It is the admittedly unconstitutional 
extension that makes for apprehension; that is, admittedly un- 
When, 


if ever, that sinister prophecy shall have come to pass, there will 


constitutional until “constructions” shall be “found.’’ 


be no occasion to stand steadfastly for or inveigh against a Con- 
stitution that will have become as dead as the laws of Medes and 
Persians. 


We 
yield to none in appreciation of the excellent intentions, despite 


It is pitiful to feel compelled to speak truth that is bitter. 


the calculating quality of his methods, of TuzoporE RooseEvELr. 
We hailed him originally as the only apparent saviour of the 
country from the inordinate greed of his party as represented in 
and controlled by the Senate. 
vast majority of his fellow citizens, we have regarded with patient 


In common, we believe, with a 


tolerance his numberless impulsive indiscretions even to the most 
recent humiliating diplomatic episode and ridiculous attempt to 
effect by quasi-imperial decree a change in established form of 
expression, Even his latest impatient demand for the privilege 
of regarding all officers of the army and navy in time of peace 
as in a class with his household servants and subject to dishonor- 
able discharge without necessary trial or cause, but from caprice 
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or personal disfavor, we took lightly because of the belief, which 
we still entertain, that even a benumbed Congress will not endow 
the President of a free people with a personal authority held by 
no king, emperor or czar of any civilized nation. Until now it 
has seemed no more than a patriotic duty to overlook lapses and 
deficiencies which might, after all, prove to have been immaterial 
in connection with a zealous endeavor to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

Yet stronger has been our sense of admiration and appreciation 
of the Secretary of State—an unquestionably great man, whose 
splendid service has not had and now, in our judgment, never 
will have, full requital. Of all minds composing this restive 
Administration, his at least was reckoned calm; and yet, such 
apparently has been the effect or a glamour of almost royal honors 
rendered and accepted in foreign lands, supplemented by the 
impressions of regal splendor conveyed by the first of American 
Cxesars to visit in suitable state his outlying provinces, that from 
the very lips of that sagacious man we receive the pronouncement, 
insulting to a free people, of empire. 

It is not a matter of the rights of States, despite the fact that 
the Union was and is no more than a compact for mutual protec- 
tion and helpfulness of sovereign bodies politic; all recognize the 
indubitable fact that changing conditions require elastic adjust- 
ment of governmental jurisdiction. The question confronting 
the American people, following the defiance hurled by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State, is simply and solely whether the 
Constitution is indeed the bulwark of our liberties depicted by 
the great Chief Justice or a mere shuttlecock in the game of politics 
to be tossed back and forth by a new autocracy, itself surely 
doomed, in turn, to be engulfed in the yawning abyss of anarchy. 
It is the fate, not of an individual commonwealth, but of the 
Republic itself that trembles in the balance 


One of the requests made in the President’s message has already 
met with a favorable response. We refer, of course, to the ratifi- 
sation of the Algeciras Treaty by the Senate. Mr. Roosrveir 
put his request that the Senate would confirm that agreement on 
a ground that commended itself to even those Senators who were 
disposed to regard with misgiving our association with European 
powers in a compact affecting the future of Morocco. He pointed 
out that the Algeciras Treaty, by its terms, superseded all other 
treaties between Morocco and Christian powers, including the 
treaty of commerce by which hitherto our trade relations with 
that country have been regulated and the lives and property of 
our citizens sojourning therein safeguarded. The Senate’s refusal 
to ratify the Algeciras Convention would have rendered it neces- 
sary for us forthwith to negotiate a separate treaty, and, mean- 
while, our citizens who happened to be within the Shereefian 
dominions would have found themselves without protection. 
This argument was accepted by almost all the Senators as con- 
clusive, but the treaty was not confirmed until a resolution had 
been passed declaring it to be the understanding of the Senate 
that the United States, while taking part in the Algeciras Confer- 
ence, and assenting to the protocol which resulted therefrom, had 
no intention of departing from the traditional American foreign 
policy, which forbids participation in the settlement of political 
questions which are entirely European in their scope. 


The House of Representatives has done well in increasing the 
salaries of the Vice-President, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and members of the cabinet to twelve thousand dollars 
a year. Those officials are expected to entertain, but, when they 
have had to rely exclusively on their salaries, -they have found it 
impracticable to do so. That was the case, for example, with 
Vice-President STEVENSON and with Speaker Reep. That the 
House was disinterested, or scared by the rude experience of 
members of the “salary-grab” Forty-second Congress, is proved 
by a refusal to increase the pay of Representatives from five 
thousand to seven thousand five hundred dollars a year. That 
proposal obviously stood on a very different footing from the 
other. Even with the enlarged salaries now advocated by the 
House, the officials above named will be very poorly paid com- 
pared with their analogues in England, where members of the 














cabinet receive salaries amounting in some cases to five thousand 
pounds a year, and, in the case of the Lord Chancellor, to ten 
thousand pounds, while each of them, on leaving office, can obtain 
a life pension if he chooses to ask for it. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons receives five thousand pounds a year and the 
use of a mansion, and, on leaving office, gets a peerage and a pen- 
sion. The pay of the presiding officer of the French Chamber of 
Deputies is also twenty-five thousand dollars, and his work is 
incomparably less arduous than is that of Speaker Cannon. The 
president of the French Chamber of Deputies has, in fact, little 
more work to do than has Vice-President FAarRBANKS. 


On the other hand, the members of our House of Representa- 
tives are already much better paid than are their counterparts 
in any other popular assembly. They receive five thousand 
dollars, and twenty cents a mile to pay for their journeys to and 
from the Federal capital, to say nothing of perquisites, which 
amount in the aggregate to hundreds of dollars. It is pro- 
posed to increase the annual stipend paid to members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies to fifteen thousand francs, but as 
yet their pay is only twenty francs a day for the time the 
-arliament is actually sitting. The members of the German 
Reichstag receive nothing, though they have repeatedly passed 
bills providing salaries for themselves, which, however, the 
Bundesrath has rejected. In Italy the members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies receive no pay for attendance, but free passes 
over the railroads are given to them. We scarcely need say 
that in England members of the House of Commons get no 
pay, though the Laborites demand it. The present Liberal gov- 
ernment may ultimately grant it, though nobody in Great Britain 
has ventured publicly to ask for so large a stipend as our members 
of Congress receive. There is, in a word, no doubt that the 
members of our House of Representatives, which has almost 
ceased to be a deliberative body, get more pay and do less work 
than the members of any other important national assembly. 
On the other hand, if we consider the scope of the functions which 
have been delegated to them or which they have usurped, the 
Speaker and the members of the Committee on Rules could 
searcely be overpaid. 

At a meeting of the National Civic Federation, Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE and Mr. MetvitLte E. INGALLS made some interesting 
comments on the income tax and inheritance tax proposed in the 
President’s message. Mr. CARNEGIE objects to an income tax, on 
the score of its inquisitorial methods. It could only be enforced, 
he says, by a system of inquiry into the private affairs of citizens 
that, in practice, would be found intolerable. As a matter of fact, 
an income tax has been levied for years in almost all European 
countries. We know of no reason why Americans should be less 
able than Europeans to bear the investigation incidental to such 
an impost. The principal argument against the levying of an 
income tax by our Federal government is that the United States 
Supreme Court has pronounced it unconstitutional, and a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing it is probably unattainable. 
When people persist in advocating a Federal income tax, what 
they really mean is that the composition of the United States 
Supreme Court has been or will be so changed that the former 
decision will be reversed. This Mr. MeLvituE E. INGALLS virtu- 
ally admitted. He differed from Mr. CarNrcir, and contended 
that an income tax is the best and fairest method of making 
wealth bear its share of the burdens of the nation. He does not 
believe in a graduated income tax, however, but would impose 
the same rate on all incomes of one thousand dollars and over. 
Mr. CarNeGIg considers a graduated inheritance tax the best 
mode of redistributing wealth. Observation has taught him, he 
said, that the man who has made money may usually be trusted 
to use it properly, but his children are not, as a rule, so con- 
stituted. They have never learned how to live frugally, or do 
any useful work. Then, again, he points out that the American 
community, as a whole, has been a partner in almost every enter- 
prise wherein great fortunes have been made honorably. For that 
reason he holds that legislators fail in their duty if they do not, 
by means of an inheritance tax, exact for the community a large 
share of inherited wealth. 

Mr. INGALLS would prevent the transmission of a colossal 
fortune to a single individual in another way. He would .deal 


with accumulated wealth much as it is dealt with in France, 
where the power of testamentary disposition is strictly limited, 
except in the case of a childless testator. 


He would by law 
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prohibit a testator from distributing more than a small fraction 
of his property in legacies, and would divide the bulk of it among 
his heirs, precisely as it would be divided if a man died intestate. 
Neither Mr. Carneaie nor Mr. INGALLS seemed to recognize how 
seriously a Federal inheritance tax would interfere with the fiscal 
resources of the constituent States. Except in a grave emer- 
gency, it would appear unreasonable to subject an estate to two 
inheritance taxes, one levied by a State and the other by the 
nation. A notable feature of Mr. INGALLS’s speech was the pre- 
diction that the number of multi-millionaires will be much 
lessened in the future, because legislation may be expected to 
do away with the rebates and other favors that have been granted 
to big shippers by the railroads, to render the procurement of 
public utility franchises more difficult, and so to revise the tariff 
that it will only protect interests that need. protection. 


There seems to be some misconception in American newspapers 
concerning the precise point now at issue between the Catholic 
Church and the civil power in France. Whether the French 
Parliament was morally justified in enacting the separation law 
of 1905, by which the century-old Concordat was abolished, is 
one question; whether French Catholics have any right to hold 
themselves exempt from the law of 1881, concerning public meet- 
ings, is another. To arrive at a right conclusion concerning the 
former question, we have to go back to the period of the French 
Revolution, when, it will be remembered, all the land and other 
property of the Catholic Church in France was confiscated by the 
state. Subsequently, however, the Republican legislators recog- 
nized that, ethically, they were bound to make some compensa- 
tion for the property thus seized, and they agreed to do so. The 
promise, however, was not carried out until the Concordat was 
established under the Consulate, whereby the state restored to 
the Church edifices used for worship and other ecclesiastical 
purposes, and agreed to pay certain stipends to the bishops and 
clergy. As these stipends represented in the aggregate only a 
very low rate of interest on the property confiscated during the 
first Revolution, the repudiation of them by the law of 1905 was 
scarcely reconcilable with equity. The framers of the law named 
seem to have felt, some twinges of conscience, for the withholdmg 
of salaries was made applicable only to bishops consecrated and 
priests ordained after the act became operative, and living mem- 
bers of the episcopate or priesthood were to receive some recogni- 
tion of their past services in the shape of pensions or allowances. 





It does not follow, however, because we deem the separation 
act of 1905 inequitable, that we think Pope Prius X. well advised 
in forbidding French bishops and priests to obey the !aw of 1881, 
which prescribes that, whenever a public meeting is to be held, 
a notice of the place, time, and purpose thereof must be given to 
a prefect or mayor, signed by two persons, one of whom is a 
resident of the commune in which the meeting is to take place. 
That the giving of such a notice would have been a mere formality 
on the part of Catholic worshippers is evident from the govern- 
ment’s announcement that it would accept from them as an 
adequate fulfilment of the law a single notice declaring the pur- 
pose of holding religious services throughout a year. As we go 
to press there seems to be some prospect of averting a collision 
between Catholicism and the civil power, provided the Pope will 
allow the notice required by the law of 1881 to be given by two 
Catholic laymen. No well-informed person doubts that this or 
some other accommodation would have been reached long since, 
if Leo XIII. were now Pope and Cardinal RAMPoLLA were Secre- 
tary of State. The present Pontiff, unlike his predecessor, is not 
a diplomatist by profession, and Cardinal Merry pet VAL is 
believed to regard the French Republic with no more sympathy 
than he feels for the United States. ; 

The sudden dissolytion of the Reichstag, which has brought on 
the domestic crisis that Chancellor von BuELow has professed to 
dread, is an incident worth considering from both a constitutional 
and a political point of view. It is, of course, an anomaly in 
organic laws that the executive should possess the power of dis- 
solving the popular assembly in a country which does not recog- 
nize the principle of ministerial accountability to that body. In 
Great Britain, where a cabinet is responsible to the House of 
Commons, it is fairly enough clothed with the power of dissolu- 
tion, in order that it may appeal from an adverse decision of the 
Chamber to the constituencies. In Italy, where the ministers are 
responsible to the Lower House of Parliament, they exercise, as a 
matter of course, the power of dissolving that body when they 





























cease to command its approval; and in France, where also the 
ministry is accountable to the Chamber of Deputies, the executive 
may dissolve Parliament and order the election of a new Chamber, 
if it can secure the assent of the Senate. In the United States, 
where the members of the cabinet are not responsible to the 
House of Representatives, unless, indeed, they commit crimes 
which call for impeachment, the power of dissolution is not lodged 
in the President. _ Under the constitution of the German Empire, 
on the other hand, although neither the Chancellor nor the 
subordinate Imperial Ministers are responsible to the Reichstag, 
the sovereign may dissolve that body, with the consent of the 
Bundesrath, or Federal Council (which is easily procurable), on 
condition, however, that a new election shall take place within 
sixty days, and that within ninety days the newly chosen Chamber 
shall convene. This is the fourth time that the anomalous priv- 
ilege has been exercised. Recourse was made to it in 1878, in 
1887, and again in 1893, the Reichstag on each of those occasions 
having refused to sanction laws desired by the sovereign. Strangely 
enough, on each occasion, the voters declined to uphold their 
representatives, and the new Chamber made the concessions 
wished for. One can easily see why the Czar took the Reichstag 
for a model, when, feeling constrained to carry out his promise to 
create a Duma, yet wishing to retain as much as possible of his 
autocratic authority, he announced that his ministers would not 
be responsible to the popular assembly, while, at the same time, 
he should reserve to himself the right of dissolving it. 


That is the constitutional aspect of the incident. To appreciate 
its political significance, we must recall the composition of the 
Chamber just dissolved. At the last general election, which was 
held in 1903, the 397 members of the Reichstag were thus dis- 
tributed: Conservatives proper, 53, and the so-called Free Con- 
servatives, 19; National Liberals, 52; Agrarians, 7; Richter 
Radicals, 21, Barth Radicals, 9, and South-German Radicals, 6; 
Social Democrats, 79; Centrists, or Clericals, 102; Poles, 16. The 
rest may be regarded as unclassified. It is evident from these 
data that the Imperial Chancellor could no longer rely on control- 
ling the Reichstag by means of the combination which once 
sufficed, that, namely, of both kinds of Conservatives with the 
National Liberals and Agrarians. The 102 Centrists obviously 
held the balance of power, and up to the week ending December 
15 the Imperial Government has been able to rely upon their 
cooperation. In return for their support, however, their leaders 
have been allowed to dictate many of the most desirable appoint- 
ments in the German colonial service, but, since the recent 
drastic reorzanization of the Colonial Department, they have seen 
themselves deprived of the influence which they are thought to 
have abused. They can hardly pretend to have been shocked by 
the revelations of atrocities perpetrated by military and civil 
officials in German Southwest Africa, for, up to the other day, 
they continued to vote for government proposals. It is apparent- 
ly resentment for the loss of their former ascendency in the 
Colonial Department which caused them to combine with the 
Socialists and Poles to reject the government demand for a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $7,350,000 for the maintenance of the 
colonial forces in German Southwest Africa. This fact is so 
clearly understood that the coming election, which, probably, 
is to be held on the 25th of January, seems likely to turn, not 
upon the question whether the German people approve of the 
government’s conduct of affairs in German Southwest Africa, 
but upon the much broader issue whether they will permit the 
Catholic party of the Centre to dominate the national assembly 
of an empire a large majority of whose subjects are Protestants. 


It is too early to attempt to forecast the outcome of the appeat 
to the electors. Much depends, of course, on the extent to which 
the Clericals and the Socialists are willing to combine in districts 
where neither party singly would be able to beat the government 
candidates. There was said to be a good deal of such combina- 
tion at the last general election in the Rhine country and in 
Bavaria. At that time, too, a good many voters who called 
themselves Richter Radicals or Barth Radicals voted for Socialist 
-andidates in constituencies where they knew themselves to be 
not strong enough to return nominees of their own. The Radicals 
may not pursue that course this year, for both of their factions 
supported Chancellor von BurLow’s demand for a supplemental 
appropriation against the Centrist-Socialist-Polish coalition. 





The Senators who thought that they would oppose the con- 
firmation of Justice Moopy—or a sufficient number of them— 
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Both the preliminary talk and the final 


changed their minds. 
vote the other way are not without precedent. The Senate has 
seldom refused to confirm worthy men te office, although some of 
the nominations have been distasteful to many members of the 
body, who have, however, eventually voted for them. Once 
President Grant found it impossible to secure confirmation for 
A. T. Stewart, or to obtain a repeai of the law which made the 
merchant ineligible to the office of Secretary of the Treasury. 
He could not make his Attorney-General, Witi1Ams, Chief Justice 
of the United States, and in declining its assent to this nomina- 
tion the Senate had the support of the country. When Mr. 
CLEVELAND found that he could not make Mr. HorNBLower and 
Mr. PeckHAM justices of the Supreme Court against the opposi- 
tion of Senator Hix1, this was a stretch of Senatorial preroga- 
tive: but, on the whole, the Senate does not fly in the face of 
sound public opinion as to the qualifications and character of 
men named for high office. This is true partly because wise 
Presidents do not fly in the face of the Senate in making nomina- 
tions. The Senate—or individual Senators—-may, indeed, occa- 
sionally threaten to exert the power of rejection, but Presidents 
are conscious that they possess the power and judiciously refrain 
from inviting a conflict. There was no good reason why Mr. 
Moopy should be rejected. The contention that he should not 
be a judge because he offended one section of the country as a 
legislator is essentially unsound, and is the kind of reason that 
sometimes stimulates talk but rarely commands votes in the 
Senate. 

The question of American cardinals—that is, of cardinals for 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States—is one that has 
long interested both Rome and this country. A little more than 
three years ago, Cardinal Ginpons thought that the Pope had 
determined to appoint other American cardinals, and he intimated 
this in a sermon which he preached in Baltimore on his return 
from Rome after participating in the conclave. There is good 
reason why the Church of this country should wish for more 
-ardinals, although these reasons and their like have never been 
controlling. The Sacred College has always been filled by the 
Popes without regard, outside of Italy, to national boundaries. 
Naturally, Italian prelates have exceeded in number those of 
other powers. In the earlier times perfectly proper reasons of 
state, which will occur to any one, determined and accounted for 
the practice of the Popes in not taking their senators from those 
who might, at some critical moment in the Church’s affairs, find 
themselves under the influence of a power inimical to the Pope. 
These reasons are no longer so powerful as they were. The Col- 
lege is not full, nor has it been since 1753; but if it were, and the 
Church in this country should have a representation in it propor- 
tioned to the number of Roman Catholics in the country, there 
would be eight cardinals in the United States. As it is, there is, 
as there has always been since there was any cardinal in the 
country, only one. According to the last Catholic reports, there 
ate 14,000,000 members of the Church in the United States; 
6,500,000 in the Philippines; and 1,000,000 in Porto Rico, Guam, 
and Hawaii; making a total of 21,500,000. Of the 56 cardinals 
in the present College, 35 are Italians, but if Italy should be 
represented in the Coilege according to its Catholic population, it 
would have only 11 cardinals. 


No one will object to Secretary Hrrcucock’s recommendation 
that any one who is found guilty of an infamous crime shall be 
dropped from the pension list; and it may be that Congress will 
agree to the proposition that a criminal shall be dropped from the 
roll after he has been deprived of his vote by conviction. 

Our neighbor the North American Review wants something 
done about the American girl. With extraordinary daring 
it admits that it is not pleased with her. It is pretty blunt about 
it, for it declares that between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two 
she is “an intolerable bore, self-conscious, ignorant, and con- 
cerned chiefly with matrimonial aspirations.”’ It considers that 
she has little that is interesting except her physical appearance, 
and that she does not compare in attractiveness with the Amer- 
ican boy. One of its correspondents who sympathizes with the 
Review’s opinion calls the current girl ‘a sturdy and athletic, 
an independent and courageous, pleasure-seeker,’”’ who, after 
flimsy and inadequate efforts to train and educate her, “submits 
to the unspeakable degradation of the marriage market.” This 
correspondent lays all the American girl’s faults to the lax stand- 
ard of the generation that has raised her, and says that she must 











have a choice of better ideals, and must be trained to nobler 


occupations. 


It is traditionally embarrassing to frame an indictment against 
a nation, and it is hardly less so to prefer charges against a na- 
tion's girl. There is a naturel demand for specifications, which is 
best met by a speaking likeness such as was contrived by Mr. 
Henry James, when he clothed his memorable complaint of the 
American girl of thirty years ago, in the imperishable lineaments 
of Daisy Miller. The North American does submit specifications 
when it says of our girl, “tiresome,” “ self-conscious,” “ ignorant,”’ 
“a bore.” That is specific, but it is not all. Its correspondent 
who calls her a “sturdy pleasure-seeker ” outlines a figure that 
every one must recognize, but only outlines it. Please will not 
some competent hand make us a finished picture—a speaking, 
breathing one—of this contemporary girl who during the six or 
seven years that reach from childhood to womanhood fails so 
abundantly to satisfy her grown-up inspectors! Of course her 
imperfections are not fatal. Since the charges extend only to the 
age of twenty-two, the inference is that she outgrows or lives 
down her early faults and develops merit. That is consoling, 
but not consoling enough. It is not enough that our defective 
and objectionable girls turn out pretty well as women. We want 
them also to be nice as girls. . No country can afford to have 
any worse girls than it must. Girls ought to be sweet, well- 
mannered, intelligent, and well trained. If our girls are not what 
they ought to be, we want to know it—to know it at once—so as 
to correct whatever is amiss in the training we try to give them. 

The Review thinks our boys are better. The girls, it says, are 
not keeping up with them. That is sad, but the boys will not 
get away. They are generous to a fault about waiting around 
for the girls to catch up. And there is consolation, by the way, 
in the recollection that it is not the American boy who is finding 
fault with the American girl. Superior as he is, he is willing to 
play with her; tiresome as she is, she seems to interest him about 
as much as heretofore. That is consoling. Furthermore—here 
is more consolation—if the boy is superior, the girl will inevitably 
catch it from him. Not for long will either of them lag behind 
the other. 


If the American girl has a proper aspiration to correct her 
faults, she (and even more, her mother) will do well to pay atten- 
tion to the effort now being made in HArPER’s Bazar to improve 
American speech, This beneficent work had its beginning in an 
address made by Mr. Henry JAmeEs at Bryn Mawr College, in 
which he held up to notice the bad habit of slovenly speech into 
which, he said, American women had fallen. His address at- 
tracted much attention at the time it was made, and later, when 
it appeared in print. More recently, with Mr. Howe .ts to back 
him, he has come back to the subject in a series of articles now 
running in. HARPER’s Bazar. The first of these articles, by Mr. 
Howetts, is being followed by four by Mr. James. These two 
eminent authorities on American language, written or spoken, 
were leading instigators of a Society for the Study of Spoken 
English that has been organized in New York to teach us how 
to enunciate properly and pronounce correctly. Mr. HowEiis 
feels that it was high time something was done. “It is astonish- 
ng,’’ he says, ‘to see how mothers will allow their children to 
commit the worst sins of enunciation, and iet them grow up in 
such depravity that no after-repentance avails for reform.” 
Mr. James talks with feelings about the “vocal muddle” of 
“bright-eyed young women all articulating as from sore mouths, 
all mumbling and whining, and vocally limping and shuffling.” 
Mr. James thinks that American speech hus palpably degenerated, 
and Mr. Junttan Hawrnorne is of the same opinion. Perhaps 
one trouble is that we are now a nation of incessant readers, and 
grow too much to think of words as aggregations of letters instead 
of aggregations of sounds as they really are. No writer was ever 
a good writer who did not deal with his words as sounds, and 
put them together so that they would sound to the best advantage. 
No speaker can be a good speaker except by a like process. The 
tools of his trade are sounds. He must keep them clean, bright, 
and sharp, and use them skilfully. 


When it comes down to average conduct, our country of di- 
vorces seems to be as yet the most moral rich country in the world. 
There are blemishes on the deportment of New York, but if 
gossip is at all to be trusted, the morals of fashionable New York 
are immeasurably less corrupt than the morals of fashionable 
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London. In fashionable New York marital inconstancy js still 
exceptional enough not only to make talk, but in most cases to 
excite disgust and indignation. Probably the gossips exaggerate 
when they intimate that in fashionable London it is not incon- 
stancy but constancy that excites the comment. Fashionable 
Paris seems to have so much more flexible a standard of marital 
deportment than ours that ours is still imperfectly understood 
there. There are decent people in every social set in every city, 
and we hope that everywhere they are in the majority. Com- 
parative morality is to be measured, however, not so much by 
the conduct of the decent people as by the proportion of mis- 
behavers, the audacity and publicity of their misbehavior, and 
the toleration of it by their associates. There are now in New 
York several conspicuous young married millionaries who are 
conducting their supplementary trial marriages with an exas- 
perating degree of open impudence. It would make for the main- 
tenance of New York’s moral superiority over London if these 
young gentlemen could be drawn over Society’s knees and 
walloped. When'Vice ceases to pay to Virtue the modest tribute 
of hypocrisy, the tribute ought to be taken out of Vice’s hide. It 
is hopeless to expect to make foolish persons wise, but something 
can be done at times to make them circumspect. 


In so far as contemporaneous human interest goes, the Cape 
Cod Canal, the prompt excavation of which by the firm of Auaust 
Betmont «& Co. we are invited to expect, is likely to beat its big 
sister at Panama. One advantage the Cape Cod.ditch has over 
the other is that it can certainly be built.. The proposition is 
for a sea-level canal eight miles long, with a depth of twenty- 
five feet at low water, and a minimum width of 125 feet at the 
bottom, and 250 at the surface. For acceleration of traffic there 
will be four stretches where the minimum bottom width will be 
200 feet. The canal is to run from Buzzards Bay to Sandwich 
in Barnstable Bay. The papers report that Wi11aAm BarcLay 
Parsons is to be the chief engineer of the work, and that it is to 
cost $10,000,000, and to be done in two years and a half. These 
are all comforting facts and figures after those our minds have 
dwelt upon in connection with Panama. And the canal when 
built will be very handy. I+ will bring Boston within a night 
journey by water from New York, thus both cheapening trans- 
portation and enabling passengers to sleep until seemlier hours in 
the morning than is possible under the present system. It will 
disturb the rural quiet of Buzzards Bay, side-track Vineyard 
Haven and Provincetown, and leave all the Cape a little lonely, 
but there cannot be a short cut that does not side-track some- 
thing. 

The sufferings of the people of some of the Northwestern States 
from a fuel famine has stirred the sympathies of everybody, includ- 
ing the Great Father at Washington, who suffers from his people’s 
pains, and loves to have his children bring their troubles directly 
to him. The fuel famine is due to various things—to the failure 
of the dealers to make their orders large enough and send them 
in soon enough; to the premature descent of winter, the crowded 
condition of the railroads, and especially to the shortage of cars. 
Undoubtedly it is the business of the railroads to carry coal where 
it is needed, and they have not carried enough of it to these 
localities in the Northwest. Washington despatches of December 
18 represented the President as considering what ought to be 
done, and consulting about it with Senator Hanssporouau of 
North Dakota. The Senator is quoted as believing that car 
shortage could be prevented by giving the Interstate. Commerce 
Commission authority to look into railroads’ equipment from 
time to time and order the roads that need cars to buy some. 
It is a gay thought. Perhaps Senator HANsporovuGH is the 
only man in the country who does not know that for many months 
the demand for new cars has been far greater than the supply, 
and the railroads cannot get them. It seems that about ten per 
cent. of the old cars have been put out of use because they lack 
the safety appliances which the law requires. These old cars 
are not worth rebuilding, but would be- mighty useful in emer- 
gencies if it was lawful to use them. The President is reported 
to have read and approved a bill giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over the distribution of cars. A more help- 
ful measure, as it seems to us, would be one contrived to keep 
the Interstate Commerce Commission off the railroads’ back long 
enough to give them a chance to catch up with their business. 
In spite of all recent experience, the idea that the appeal from 
cold weather, freight congestion ard scarcity of fuel is directly 
to the Federal government is still bewildering. 






























The Natural Pieties 


Ir is almost a pity that the two great festivals of memory fal! so 
close together that it is hard to give to each the emphasis due to 
such grave matters as remembering and forecasting. The current 
of life as it flows must be lived in the moment—in the specious present, 
as the metaphysicians call it—a thing no sooner named as’ existent 
than it is gone: the moment, with its tasks, its obligations, its. plea- 
sures, its impulses. Only looking backward, do we choose amongst 
those fleeting moments the better ones, those with which our whole 
nature has more fully concurred, and set them aside for a deliberate 
recreation in the doubled life of memory. All flows by with the cur- 
rent, while we make our stand, setting our hand and brain to the next 
clamoring necessity; but when the moment of deliberately chosen 
leisure comes we unfold again from the wrappings of memory the 
great instant, the worthy hour, and re-live them with all their relations 
and connections 

Christmas is so widely and so concretely celebrated that there is 
hardly time to do more than remember the names and addresses of 
our many friends, and which particular parcel out of the hundred 
various shapes tied up in tissue-paper, with holly and red ribbons, is 
to go in the given direction. Wherever the body of life is very en- 
grossing it is the way of the spirit to wane faint, and the more pomp 
and splendor there is of outward observance the less vital is the in- 
ward and spiritual grace. So Christmas has grown to be the young 
and joyous festival of memory, the day when the youth and the 
gayety of the world are brought to mind and given outward form; but 
for the mature, the great festival of memory is the last night of the 
year; the hour of farewells, and of taking deep thought for the great 
stretch of the past. Then, if by happy chance, we sit alone before 
our fire, we almost hear the quick ticking of moments slipping past, 
as the flames click, consuming the charred logs, and into the soft 
twilit gloom the ghosts of the past troop and fill the empty seats, 
facing us with earnest faces, bringing back all the sense of the flown 
years, making it all alive and present again; setting the values of re- 
flection upon the deeds done and the dreams foregone; giving us a 
foretaste of that moment when we shall see at a glance the whole 
lifetime in its essential character and real nature; setting for an 
instant the separate incidents of life in their places as a part of the 
whole; showing the present in its solidarity, the outcome of the past; 
limiting the halting gesture which beckons events from out the 
future. , 

It was that great sage and counsellor of men, Marcus AURELIUS, 
who in the press of battle and national strife found time to stop and 
set down the names of those to whom he owed gratitude and affection,— 
his ancestors, his tutors, some philosophers, a grammarian, his 
brother, his father; and finally he writes in his chronicle, ‘To the 
gods I am indebted for having good grandfathers, good parents, a 
good sister, good teachers, good associates, good kinsmen and friends.” 
We have no more beautiful example of natural piety than this of the 
sorely tried emperor, hard bestead so much of his troublous life- 
time, stopping to chronicle his best of life, love, and gratitude for the 
virtues he had seen and the lessons he had learned. Doubtless much 
of the good he saw issued from his own nature, for it was of the 
essential quality of him to note wherever and in what way a life was 
wisely and nobly ordered, and to gather the thought of it close and 
make it a part of himself. This is the truest happiness of life: without 
prejudice or partisanship to inquire into the true nature of things, 
and then to act nobly upon that knowledge. And such inquiry 
shows a man to himself as a sovial factor, as a being infinitely related 
to living men, to men past and men to come, to all of whom he owes 
the natural piety of forethought and remembrance. Centuries before 
the Reman emperor, a Chinese law-giver set forth as the basis of all 
morality the “living rightly and nobly in the five great*relatiogs of 
life, the relations of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband 
and wife, elder and younger, brother and brother, friend and friend. 
To each of these belongs appropriate conduct. For a universal love 
of mankind without distinction of persons gives more to him to whom 
less is due and less to him to whom more is due.” 

“And did you think it possible,” said Socrates to CrITOBULUS, 
“for a bad person to attach to himself good men?” And when 
CritosuLus asked him concerning those certain incantations and 
potions whereby magically a man should win hearts’ and multiply 
the chief blessing of life, friends and lovers, Socratres could only 
tell him that he had never yet seen good slaves sold nor good friends 
abandoned. For the bad can never harmonize in friendship with the 
good, nor can any two stand very close to each other without hurt 
unless the ideal stands with them. In that wonderful. dissertation 
upon the value of friendship which XENopHON chronicles we see 
how Socrates forecast the consciousness of the century in which we 
live, that no possessions, no distinctions, no wealth, nor successes, nor 
crowns, nor fame can weigh in the balance against the love of our 
kindred and the faith of our friends. : 

And as the year closes, he is most blessed who faces the shadows 
that troop up from his past with no record of pain given, of .hopes 
denied, of expectations unmet. For the great question of life’ is 
whether we add to the sum of its pain and its doubt, or to the sum 
of its joy and its certitudes. 

Who has seen from the beginning each human relation as a matter 
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for personal piety can face the past and the future without fear, 
knowing, as the great sage knew so long ago, that out of the whole 
universe no real evil ean befall a good man. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Ir is a very good thing to raise the pay of members of the cabinet, 
and it is just as well to raise the pay of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. There is an ex-Seeretary of the Treasury who has 
been practising Jaw in New York for several years, and his friends 
who know say that he is earning about $50,000 a year. He might 
have earned that, or more, if he had come to New York before, but 
he liked public life, and suffered in it. His highest salary at Wash- 
ington was $8000 a year; but for most of the time he had $5000. 
When he was an ordinary Congressman he lived up-stairs in a hotel; 
but when he went up higher he had to have a house. He bought a 
house on tick, and when he ceased to be Secretary of the Treasury he 
had not paid for it. When he came over to New York to practise 
law he did not know for certain whether he could make enough to pay 
his rent; but, thanks to his ability as a lawyer, he has paid his debt, 
and now owns his Washington house free and clear. Another 
-abinet officer of recent date lived in a small hotel and hired the 
annual dinner which he gave to the President of a neighboring 
restaurant -keeper. It isn’t so much the question of paying these 
men for their services—Congress never had a high notion of the 
value of services—but the question whether they shall be permitted 
to live seemly lives, and not be compelled to give promissory notes for 
lodgings and butcher’s meat. 





It was interesting to read in the newspapers that Mr. Harry 
Waite was to be promoted, First, the rumor was that he was to go 
to St. Petersburg, and, second, it was that he was to go to Paris. 
In either event the country would have a trained diplomat in one of 
its embassies. Mr. Wuire is a large, handsome, busy, educated, 
tactful man, who knows the ways of men, especially of Europeans. 
His retention as Secretary of Legation at London was a seandal, not 
because he was not fit for the place, but because, being fit, he was 
kept for so many years in a subordinate position. Mr. CLEVELAND 
was the only President before Mr. Rooseve_r who turned him out 
of the place, but he did not take the same view of Mr. Wurre that 
other Presidents have taken. Something had happened which 
seriously displeased Mr. CLEVELAND with Mr. Wuire, and nothing 
could save the efficient secretary. Very few people ever saw Mr. 
CLEVELAND so enraged as he was against Mr. Wui1T®, and he would not 
explain his reasons. His favorite, Dan LaMont, sought to show him 
that he was in error, but was told never to mention the subject again, 
So Mr. WuireE was out of office for a time. Whatever may have been 
the cause of Mr. CLevELAND’s dislike—and Mr. Wuire was as ret- 
icent as the President—no one else in authority has shared it, and 
Mr. Wuirs is jumped from secretary to ambassador by Mr.Rooseve tr, 
Fortunately he is rich enough to sustain the office with dignity, and 
he knows how to do the honors of an embassy better than any other 
American, although others are learning how. And he is not the only 
American who has been kept ina subordinate diplomatic place for 
many years; the first secretary at Paris, ViaNAup, is another orna- 
ment of the profession—and there are others still. 





Mr. JAMES Bryce, whom the rumor that is most recent at this 
writing makes a peer and British ambassador to this country, is 
more than kind to America and to Americans. He believes that our 
political institutions are not only workable, but are being very well 
worked. This is because he has that faith in democracy which was 
the distinguishing feature of THomas JEFrEeRsoN’s intellect and senti- 
ments. He has a just appreciation of our municipal sinfulness, and 
is not oblivious to the whirlwind-breeding seeds that have now and 
then been dropped into the soil of our state and national farms; 
but he has confidence in the soundness and virtue of their people. If 
this particular rumor holds good, and Mr. Brycr comes to this country, 
Mr. Roosevetr will find him an agreeable sympathizer in his views 
about the need of an efficient central power, for Mr. Bryce does not 
plate deep confidence in a federal system such as ours, although he is 
strongly antagonistic to the imperialism of JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 
In his own house in Portland Square, London, to which Americans 
have long been welcome, he is not at all averse to expressing the 
opinion that the British colonies have been of very little value to 
England; but American anti-imperialists have not been encouraged 
even by these criticisms of England’s policy. ‘‘ You were very foolish 
to go to the Philippines,” he is reported to have said to a mournful 
American, ‘‘but now that you’re there, you'll stay; every English 
statesman of sense, including BraconsFieLp, has been seeking at 
one time or another to give up India; every one of us, Conservative 
or Liberal, would like to be rid of South Africa; but no politician, and 
no party, would dare take the step; and it will be the same with you.” 
If Mr. Bryce is coming, however, no one will hear from the house 
on-Connecticut Avenue this or any other opinion that is not com- 
mendatory on American affairs. Most of the conversation—and it 
will be very agreeable—will be on other subjects. 
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HE endless charges that have been made against Pennsyl- 

vania’s new State Capitol have almost persuaded the country 

to believe the work *‘a monument of fraud” on an ex parte 

hearing. The facts have not yet been stated; the whole 

truth has never been presented. When the story has been 
plainly told without prejudice, the verdict must be that the State 
has erected not a *tmemorial to its shame,” but an example to the 
nation. 

A review of the story of-the planning and building of the Capitol 
discloses no circumstance to arouse suspicion in the investigator, 
while the visitor finds inspiration and charm in every detail. In all 
America there is nothing which can equal it. 

Yet it has not met with the appreciation to which reality entitles 
it, but, soiled with undiscriminating abuse, is regarded by a misin- 
formed public as a conspicuous example of the evils of political cor- 
ruption. 

There are several reasons, most of them political, that have caused 
the undenied beauty of the Capitol to be forgotten, and the charges 
of dishonesty elaborated. It is baldly stated the publie was led to 
believe that the building would be completed for $4,000,000, but all 
the time there was an arrangement whereby $9,000,000 more: was 
secretly and illegally being drawn from the State treasury and lavish- 
ed on the Capitol for decoration and furnishings. It is argued that 
fraud and graft necessarily must -have attended the alleged secrecy 
of the operation, ‘We cannot believe,” say those who have not 
investigated, ‘‘that $9,000,000 could be honestly spent in fitting 
up a $4,000,000 build- 
ing. 

‘So the question re- 


of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, such sums as are required . 


for repairs and furnishings in the State governmental buildings, but 
prohibits the use of such moneys in relief of the Building Commission 
on its contracts for the construction of the Capitol building. This 
provision did not affect the existing powers of the Board of Grounds 
and Buildings under the Act of 1895. 

The new Capitol, a bare structure of walls, floors, and roofs, needed 
those improvements and furnishings contemplated in the Act of 
1895. Unless the board exercised the powers vested in it, and 
assumed the responsibility which the Legislature had purposely left 
in its hands by a conscious failure to make an appropriation for 
furnishing and decorating, then the Capitol would not be complete 
as to its fittings and could not be used. 

The Building Commission had made no pretence of doing this 
work under the Act appropriating $4,000,000 for construction. Their 
contract was in evidence to show it. Therefore the Board ef Grounds 
and Buildings took up the work. 

In pursuance of their decision, they engaged Mr. Joseph M. Huston, 
the able architect who had made the plans for the building, and made 
a contract with him to design and plan all the decorating and furnish- 
ing, and paid him for this superintendence one per cent. less than the 
usual architect’s commission which he had received from the Building 
Commission. Mr. Huston ransacked Europe for suggestions from 
the great buildings of the past, and he designed all of the furniture and 
decorations so that they should be accommodated to the spaces and be 
in harmony with the surroundings of each room. The board then had 

a special schedule pre- 
' pared in which ‘each 
item was described 





with particularity and 





solves itself into three 
parts: Did the State 
get its money’s worth? 
Was the work con- 
ducted in a_ proper 
manner? Was there a 
warrant of law for the 
expenditures? 

It ought to be re- 
membered that there 
were two distinct 
bodies under which 
the Capitol was com- 
pleted. The Building 
Commission was crea- 
ted by the Act of July 
18, 1901, with power 
to construct a State 
Capitol within an ap- 
propriation of $4,000,- 
000, but there was no 
provision in the Act for 
furniture, equipment, 
or decoration ,in respect 
to which no duty was 
laid on the Commis- 
sion. 

The second body 
was the Board of 
Public Grounds and 
Buildings, consisting 
of the Governor, the 
State Treasurer, and 
the Auditor-General, 
which was established 
by the Act of June 18, 
1885. Under the Act 
of 1895, this board 
was given “entire con- 
trol and supervision 
of the public grounds 
and buildings . . . and 
all repairs, alter: ations, 
and improvements 
made, and all work 
done or expenses in- 
curred in and about 
such grounds and 
buildings, including 
the furnishing and re- 
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with reference to the 
plans. Opposite each 
item was set the figure 
at which the architect 
estimated the article 
should be — secured. 
The board then adver- 
tised for bids on this 
schedule at a maxi- 
mum as estimated by 
the architect. The ad- 
vertisements, as re- 
quired by law, appear- 
ed in fifteen daily 
newspapers through- 
out the State for three 
weeks. The bids re- 
ceived were opened in 
public, and after an 
adjournment of a week 
for consideration, the 
contract was awarded 
to the old firm of John 
H. Sanderson & Com- 
pany, which had bid, 
on the whole, thirteen 
per cent. below the 
next lowest bidder, and 
thirty-three per cent. 
below the architect’s 
estimate. 

The work was car- 
ried on in the most 
careful manner, the 
architect superintend- 
ing and encouraging 
the workmen in their 
unusual tasks and even 
assisting with his own 
hands. The moulds 
for the figures and for 
the modelling were 
specially prepared, and 
destroyed after use, so 
that there can be no 
duplication of the Cap- 
itol’s ornaments. 

On October 4, 1906, 
the Capitol was dedi- 

















furnishing of — the 


cated by President 





same.” 

The General Appro- 
priation Act of 1903 
authorized the State 
Treasurer to pay out 


The impressive Rotunda, showing the Interior of Dome of the Harrisburg Capitol 


THESE WORDS OF WILLIAM PENN ARE INSCRIBED ON THE DOME: ‘‘ THERE MAY BE seven months having 
ROOM FOR SUCH A HOLY EXPERIMENT, THAT AN EXAMPLE MAY BE SET UP.” 
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Copyright, 1906, by William H. Rau Roosevelt to the serv- 
ice of the common- 


wealth, four years and 


been occupied in its 
































































Copyright, 1906, by Wm. H. Rau 


The Ladies’ Reception-room in the Harrisburg Capitol, showing the kind of ornateness in Decoration which has evoked caustic Criticism 
MR. PENNYPACKER SECLARES THAT THE TOTAL COST PER CUBIC FOOT OF PENNSYLVANIA’S CAPITOL, WHICH IS THE USUAL ARCHITECT- 
URAL WAY OF ESTIMATING, IS LESS THAN THE COST FOR CONSTRUCTION ALONE OF THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, THE NEW YORK HALL OF 

RECORDS, THE ST. REGIS HOTEL, AND OTHER BUILDINGS WHICH ARE ON A SIMILAR’ SCALE, 


construction. It took thirteen years to build the Capitol of Minne- 
sota, which is smaller than Pennsylvania’s. 

The latter’s cost per cubic foot of contents, which is the usual 
architectural way of estimating, is $1 04, inclusive of all the furnish- 
ing and decorating. Compare with this the cost for construction 
alone of the following buildings whieh are on a similar scale: 


Capitol at Washington, percubic foot . . ...... . .-» $110 

fe “ Albany ve ne eS cae ee ee me 
William C. Whitney’s residence, per cubicfoot . . . . . . . 255 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., N. Y., percubic foot . . . . . . 1 30 
New York Hall of Records ew er 2 Sat ia hae Be 1 25 
Hotel St. Regis eee 8 ee - 1 10 


Pennsylvania’s Capitol was paid for out of her,annual revenues 
derived from taxes on the great corporations which get their wealth 
from the exploitation of the State’s coal and iron and oil fields. 
Thus some return has been made to the State for the vast wealth 
carried away. 

When the attack was begun on the Capitol, one of the Phil- 
adelphia newspapers telegraphed to its correspondent at Harris- 
burg, “‘Give them h— on the hollow chandeliers.”” The correspond- 
ent replied that the chandeliers were not hollow; they were solid. 
The paper thereupon telegraphed, ‘“‘Give them h— on the solid 
chandeliers.” 

An article in the Werxkty of November 3, by Mr. -Harry, gives 
them “h—” for alleged secrecy, overcharge, fraud, and duplication 
of payments in addition to the chandeliers. i 

Mr. Harry tells of an interview with ex-Governor William A. Stone, 
who was chairman of the Building Commission. Mr. Stone is quoted 
as saying that the Capitol was completed within the $4,000,000 
appropriation; that interlocking hardwood parquetry flooring was 
in the original contract; that the telephone system was fully in- 
stalled; and that the carved panels, wainscoting, and mantels for 
which the Board of Public Grounds and Buildings paid $889,940 
were part of the building as completed under the contract of the 
Building Commission, and specified therein. 

I wrote to Governor Stone and asked him whether, if he had. beer 
properly quoted, he considered satisfactory certain explanations of 
these matters which had been made to me by Governor Pennypacker 
and Architect Huston. 

Governor Stone replied, under date of November 17, as follows: 
“T beg to say that I was not properly quoted, that I was never inter- 
viewed by T. Everett Harry. . . . I disclaim any responsibility what- 
ever for the numerous interviews purporting to have been held with 
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me, and which were never held, but. to contradict which I have not 
sufficient time.” 

He has also said, ‘‘To the fact that the Capitol Commission and the 
Commission on Public Grounds and Buildings employed the same 
architects and contractors is due the confusion that has arisen.” 

The statement that work was paid for twice is the one on which 
the charges lay most stress. Mr. Huston’s reply to this is that there 

yas not a single bit of work paid for by Governor Pennypacker’s 

board which had been carried out under ex-Governor Stone’s com- 
mission, but there were cases in which different work of the same 
character had been done by both boards. For instance, tie wains- 
coting done under the original contract was only in a few rooms. 
By the second contract it was extended into many others and was 
sarried to a greater height in the rooms where Governor Stone’s 
commission had only made a beginning. The same thing is true 
of modelling, sculpture, parquetry- floors, vaults, safes, ete. The 
telephone system installed under the original contract consisted of 
the conduits alone, and no wires or instruments were put in until 
Governor Pennypacker’s board took charge. 

Sanderson’s ‘‘mushroom” firm, which has been in existence for a 
hundred years, secured the chandelier work along with the rest, by 
a lower bid per pound—which is according to the United States 
system—than other bidders. 

These magnificent and beautiful bronze chandeliers, standards, 
and brackets cost the State $2,000,000. They include the light- 
ing system for a floor space of fourteen and one-half acres through 
the innumerable chambers, rooms, offices, hallways, and stairs of all 
the departments of the State government. Not only do they sup- 
port the lights, but they adorn‘their surroundings. Each piece is 
statuary in bronze and each was hand-chiselled by artists after the 
rough moulding. Their massiveness is requisite, that they may be 
in accord with the grandeur of their surroundings. The weight was 
necessary to solidity and it exists, in some instances, to the amount of 
a ton; but the charge that lead was added is false. 

But we might go on forever.answering the innumerable silly charges 
that have been made; showing how the alleged fraudulent plaster-of- 
Paris moulding existed only in the shape of a composition substance 
specified in the contract; and proving that the alleged samples sawed 
from the legs of the commonwealth’s official chairs, showing an 
alleged failure to furnish solid mahogany as required by the specifi- 
cations, never came from the Capitol chairs at all. The end of the 
denials would never come. A child can ask more questions than all 
the wise men can answer. 

























































HARP ERS. Wie ERY 

The Capitol is there. It is good. Then why, say you, all this as utility has occupied the mind of the architect.” In qn article in 
slander and talk of graft? The answer is simple: it was all to carry —_ the World’s Work for November, Mr. Caffin says: “In this, his first 
an election. great public commission, Mr. Huston has put himself squarely on 

bse & Company, of New York, declined to bid on the decorating record as believing that every great building erected by and for the 
of the Capitol because of the danger that it would be discredited and —_ people should be a monument of the natural union of the sister arts, 
attacked for political purposes. The event has proved their wisdom. sculpture and painting. Nor has he overlooked the other essential 

The Capitol, unfortunately, was finished at a time when the State of all monumental work, honest craftsmanship. It is impossible to 
was engaged in a hot political campaign. It looked as though the spend a week in the building, as I did, exploring it in every direction, 
chances were slim for a fusion ticket headed by Mr. Emery. The — without coming to the conclusion that if the workmanship which is 
Republican candidates were solid, reputable men with hosts of concealed be as good as that which meets the eye, no building could 
friends and unassailable records. The Reformers were in a quandary, be built more honestly. And when one has come under the spell of 
when Mr. Berry, who had been elected State Treasurer on an alarmist the architect’s high ideals, and found them reflected in the enthusiasm 
ery, bethought himself of the State Capitol, which was nearly finished, not only of the bosses, but of their employees, he may be sure that a 
and it was decided to drag it into the campaign. consistent honesty pervades also the things not seen.” 

Mr. Berry went into office as Treasurer on the 1st of June. It was It is not enough that critics should be pleased. A public building 
not until September 10, less than two months before the election, should satisfy and impress the people. Since the day of the dedica- 
that he announced his discov ery of fraud and graft, evidenced tion more than fifty thousand of them have journeyed to Harrisburg 
by the fact that $9,000,000 was being spent on furnishing and on the special Saturday excursions which the Governor persuaded the 
decorating, exclusive of the $4,000,000 appropriated for erec- railroad to offer. Many of these excursionists come from remote 
tion. country districts and have never before seen constructive beauty. 

If the State Treasurer remained ignorant of this additional expendi- They go away with new thoughts and new conceptions of what beauty 
ture until just before the election, it is nevertheless certain that hun- is. One old lady, as she stood in the splendor of the rotunda, and 
dreds of others knew the mysteriously secret doings of the board as followed with her eyes the sweep of the dome, expressed the effect 
far back as the spring of 1904, when the advertisements for bids were upon all when she said, ‘“‘I wonder if, when I ‘die, heaven will look 
published. like this? 

Mr. Berry having announced his remarkable discovery from the The excursionists are still coming with each Saturday. On some 
platform, proved a great aid to the newspapers. Together they de- days twenty thousand have passed within the great bronze doors 
veloped the campaign of slander, and urged the people to listen to with dubious minds. They leave enthusiastic and believing. ‘Those 
the innumerable charges against the Capitol, completed under a who see the Capitol, no longer have the heart to doubt its honesty. 
Republican régime, and then vote for the Republican candidates if As weli suspect t sham and corruption behind the surfaces of the 
they could. The great dailies in Philadelphia were combined to Grand Cafion or in the sweep of the St. Lawrence past Quebec. 
force the fusion ticket on the people and they have not hesitated to Governor Pennypacker, as chairman of the Board of Grounds and 
conceal and distort the truth about the Capitol in order to make out Buildings, has not evaded responsibility for the work of decorating 
their case. and furnishing. He is proud of the result and does not believe that 

A member of Architect Huston’s firm went to the editor of a there has been any fraud or graft. He points to the baseless charges, 
Philadelphia paper when the first charges were made that the same the high professional standing of the architect, the extraordinary 
articles had been paid for by both the Capitol Commission and the efforts to eliminate fraud, and the unequalled result for its cost; and 
Board of Public Grounds and Buildings. The architect took with he says the probabilities are all i in favor of the Capitol and not against it. 
him the specifications, the contract, and the other facts which showed Pennsylvania is typified in this great conception of her history 
that there was nothing which had been paid for under the original and her diversified existences. From the first floor with the strength 
contract for construction that was again paid for under the contract of the Egyptian, through the second with the sincerity of the Roman, 
for furnishing and decorating. The “editor admitted the conv incing and to the towering dome which is not too inspiring in its magnificence 
character of the proof, yet the next day he renewed his charges that to suggest the glory of the State, the Capitol is Pennsylvania. Hach 
work had been twice paid for. part has a significance; one in the tiled floor of the rotunda, after the 

The reason was that he was enlisted as a partisan bound to procure early Mennonite pattern; and another in the radiating corridors, 
the success of the fusion ticket, supported by the admitted newspaper whose capitals are heads of the immigrant races. The paintings of 
combination which has for many years fought the Republican Oakley and Abbey represent the inception in the minds of the Found- 
organization. ‘They have failed to elect their ticket, but they have ers, and the crises in the State’s history. The outside light shines 
probably succeeded in ruining the popular conception of what is through the Sciences and Arts, portrayed in Van Ingen’s windows; 
actually the nearest approach to a lofty ideal of any public building so filtered to the perception of ’the legislator and Executive dwelling 
in America. Even those who have created the scandal can find no therein, whose spirits must come to reflect the lofty ideal of the 
fault with the work as it stands. Artists, architects, and builders artists that is here crystallized. It is an embodiment of the words 
have united with the uninitiated in praise of its perfection. of William Penn that encircle the dome: 

After a week mer in examining the building, the well-known “There may be room for such a holy exy®riment for the nations 
critie Mr. Charles H. Caffin said, referring to the Capitol, “It takes want a precedent. And my God will make it the seed of a Nation 
first rank with the most monumental buildings i in this country. In that an example may be set up to the Nations. That we may do the 
size it is surpassed by few; and while size is not necessarily a virtue thing that is truly wise and just.” 
or cause for admiration, it is, when combined with beauty, a very Pennsylvania has done great deeds since those words were uttered, 
important ingredient of the monumental quality, and beauty as well but has ever nurtured people willing to discredit them. 





THE ARTIFICIAL LAKE DONATED TO PRINCETON BY MR. CARNEGIE 
































T tee genesis of this lake is interesting. Early in 1905 Mr. Car- made, the report was submitted and approv val, and the money to build 


negie went to Princeton to visit Mr. Coven und. As the train the Princeton Lake was subscribed by Mr. Carnegie. The lake ex- 

crossed the trestle at Stony Brook, it was pointed out tends from the trestle on the Princeton branch of the Pennsylvania 
to him that the idea had _ been Bs orn Md of flooding the Railroad, where it crosses the Delaware and Raritan Canal, at the 
marshes to make a lake for Princeton. Mr. Carnegie expressed south end of the Princeton campus, for a distance northward of three 
interest, and asked why the idea had _ not — carried out? and a half miles, and is from five hundred to a thousand feet wide. 
The need of funds was declared, whereupon Mr. Carnegie suggested It is bounded on the east by the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and on 
that a survey be made and a report submitted. The survey was the north and west by picturesque upland. 
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of the many Gangs which are at Work constructing the modern Sewerage System designed for Colon 


TWO OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS, DEALING WITH THE VITAL QUESTION OF 
THE SANITATION OF THE CANAL ZONE, WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON THE PANAMA CANAL 
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NEW YORK’S TEN THOUSAND THIEVES 


MARSHALL WHITE 
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ILLIAM BEDFORD HAMILTON, a citizen of the metrop- 

olis, hung with the practised grip of the disciplined New- 

Yorker to a strap in a crowded Broadway car that was 

bowling through Times Square one evening this winter. 

He was a type of the prosperous man of business. He 

was of middle age, and well dressed. He carried a roll of negotiable 

paper with a rubber band about it in one of the pockets of his waist- 

coat, and an expensive watch, with a heavy gold chain attached, in 
another. A valuable pin was fastened in his cravat. 

As the car slowed up for Forty-second Street a moment later, a 
man who bore unmistakable indications of being a detective sprang 
to the rear platform. He put in his head at the door; and,. suddenly 
withdrawing it, blew a whistle shrilly. A second afterward the car 
stopped, and a big policeman mounted the front platform, while 
two or three more detectives, preceded by the one who had blown 
the whistle, elbowed their way to the point where Hamilton was 
standing. 

To the surprise of the passengers, the leader of the detectives, after 
a glance at the other passengers, addressed Hamilton respectfully. 

“T’m afraid they’ve gone through you already,” he said, looking 
menacingly at two of the passengers who had been crowding Hamilton; 
and he added sternly to a young woman who was moving towards 
the front of the car: ‘Stop, you! No use trying to get away! Both 
these men and the woman,” he explained to Hamilton, ‘‘are pro- 
fessional pickpockets. Their pictures are in the Rogues’ Gallery.” 

The woman halted, and, with a brazen laugh, watched Hamilton 
reach hurriedly into one after another of his pockets, and then grab 
at his cravat. The two men looked on unconcernedly. 

“By Jove!” Hamilton exclaimed, as he concluded his quest. 
“They’ve got my watch, and money, and scarf-pin!” 

‘“‘Better go over to the station with us,” remarked the detective. 
“Come, get off the car,” he said, abruptly, to the two men he had 
denounced. ‘‘ You too,” he added to the woman. 

At the police station a detective explained to Hamilton, who was 
dismayed when a search of the three prisoners failed to disclose his 
stolen property, the “game” by which he had been undone. ‘“‘ You 
see, these pickpockets generally work on the Broadway cars in groups 
of three and four, though individual thieves often operate alone,” 
he said. ‘‘There were four who cooperated to get your stuff. The 
woman and one of the men whom we arrested are known in the 
technique of the business as ‘stalls.’ The other man arrested was 
the ‘tool,’ and another ‘stall’ got off the car-with your valuables. 
You were the ‘mark.’ When they picked you out for their victim 
the woman ‘stall’ distracted your attention from everything per- 
taining to yourself with the exception of your emotions, by pre- 
tending you had insulted her. The other two ‘stalls’ got up against 
you, while the ‘tool’ went through your pockets in the confusion, and 
handed what he found to one of the others, who got off the car with 
it. The passengers did not notice anything that was going on, 
because they were too deeply interested in the controversy over 
your supposed affront to the woman. The man who said that he’d 
have punched your head if he hadn’t been compelled to leave the car 
at the corner was the one to whom the ‘tool’ had handed your 
property.” 

“But I didn’t feel any one touch my pockets at all, and they 
even unbuttoned my coat and overcoat without my knowing it,” 
declared Hamilton. 

“The ‘tools’ are experts,” the officer told him. 
will go through your pockets without your knowing it while you are 
waiting for them to do it, if you close your eyes.” 

The victim learned further that there was little chance of getting 
back his watch and scarf-pin, and none at all of recovering his money; 
no“ Avas there any probability that the thieves in custody would be 
punished, since he would be unable to prove anything against them. 

However, Hamilton not only considered it his duty as a citizen 
to push the case against the thieves, but he thirsted for vengeance 
for the humiliation he had suffered in the street-car. Consequently 
he was present at the ‘line up” of pickpockets and confidence nren 
in the detective bureau at Police Headquarters the next morning. 

Here a strange sight met his eye. On the steps of the Rogues’ 
Gallery, facing the inspection desk across the room, were ranged in 
line seventeen men, including the two thieves who had helped rob 
him the night before and the woman who had cooperated with them. 
The entire eighteen were making a vain effort to appear at ease, while 
some hundred or more detectives were looking them over, comparing 
them with portraits from the Gallery, and making audible comments 
about their previous records. All were prisoners who had been ar- 
rested in the streets as suspected persons the night before, and 
brought to headquarters to be inspected by the members of the 
detective force. 

In the entire line of prisoners on this particular morning there was 
scarcely a face that was not almost repellent on close scrutiny. The 
two men who had been arrested on the Broadway car were the best 
dressed of the lot, as was but natural, the workers on the up-town 
car lines being the aristocracy of thievedom, and the others ranged in 
degree of disreputability down to three or four Russian Jews of such 
hideous mien as to explain, if not excuse, the massacres of Bialystok 
and Kishnieff. The woman in the line was the most respectable in 
appearance of them all, and she would not have passed as a lady of 


“Some of them 
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. 
quality in a London fog. The eighteen rogues ranged in age from 
seventeen to seventy years, the oldest having been a professional 
thief for forty-five years, and the youngest for five. 

The records of the prisoners having been read off, and one or two 
of them who were not yet in the Gallery being sent up-stairs to be 
measured and photographed, the others were taken before the city 
magistrates sitting ih the police courts of the various districts in 
which the arrests had been made. Hamilton appeared against the 
three thieves who had assisted to rob him; but, as the detective had 
predicted the night before, his evidence was not legally sufficient to 
warrant their being held for trial. The victim was unable to swear 
which one of them had taken his property, and the magistrate was 
obliged to discharge all three from custody. 

The streets of New York to-day are swarming with pickpockets 
and small thieves, and the question of how to deal with them is an 
urgent one. Not only do they throng to this city from foreign coun- 
tries and other American towns, but they are springing up by the 
hundreds among the crowded tenement -houses, more particularly 
of the East Side. The police estimate that there are perhaps 10,000 
of these criminals at work in the five boroughs. Indeed, the pictures 
and measurements of 2000 new rogues were added to the Gallery at 
Police Headquarters during the year 1906. 

The suppression of these petty malefactors is a more difficult 
problem in New York than in any other city of the world, great or 
small, and it is one that has grown in complexity with the increase 
of the population. In London and Paris, and the other European 
capitals, the great percentage of criminals are natives; in New York 
they are of foreign birth. Of the portraits added to the Rogues’ 
Gallery last year, more than sixty per centum were those of Russian 
Jews. Previous to last year, during the period of the greatest ac- 
tivity of the so-called “Black Hand Society,” the highest percentage 
of arrests was among Italian criminals. 

That the alien outnumbers the native malefactor is not a condition 
to cause surprise,{when we consider that nearly one-half the population 
of New York is of foreign birth, and that among the hundreds of 
thousands annually of new arrivals there is an abnormal percentage 
of criminals seeking fields of effort where their identity is unknown to 
the authorities. Thousands of ex-convicts took advantage of the 
recent great emigration movement from Italy to escape the police. 
Only a year ago the chief of the special Italian detective service of 
the New York department estimated the number of Sicilian and 
Calabrian criminals in this city alone at 5000. It should be borne in 
mind also that a great many of the lower class of immigrants, who 
might prefer to live honest lives, are driven to crime by reason of the 
fact that a lack of knowledge of the language, and of business condi- 
tions, handicaps them in the struggle for existence. 

There are in New York, approximately, 700,000 Hebrews of foreign 
birth; 400,000 foreign-born Italians; 350,000 Austro-Hungarians, in- 
cluding Poles, Slovaks and Ruthenians; 10,000 Greeks; 10,000 
Syrians; 5000 Armenians—a great proportion of all of whom are 
illiterate. It will be seen, therefore, that, taking into consideration 
the conditions mentioned, the percentage of criminals among aliens 
is not disproportionate to their numerical totals. We hear of com- 
paratively few crimes committed among the Greeks or Armenians, 
for instance, because they are few in number, but the percentage of 
criminals among them and the other less largely represented na- 
tionalities is probably as great as among the Italians or Russian Jews. 

Conditions of public travel in New York could not be better con- 
trived for the purposes of thieves, and it is on the surface cars that 
they do their most effective work. They infest the Subway, the 
elevated roads and the bridge cars also, but prefer the surface cars, 
because it is so much easier to effect an escape if detected in the act 
of “lifting” a watch or a purse. In the two other greatest cities of 
the world passengers are not allowed to stand in public vehicles, and 
there is little opportunity for the pickpocket to operate where every 
passenger has a seat and is in full view of the others. In our crowded 
cars the men and women, standing in close contact with one another, 
make the trade of the thief easy. 

Nor do the pickpockets confine’ their depredations to the interiors 
of the cars. They are in the crowds at the transfer junctions, where 
there are frequent chances to take valuables from men and women 
hurrying from one car to another, or jostling each other at the steps. 
The rear platforms of the street-cars are also favorite points of van- 
tage, where the thieves may crowd up against their victim while one 
of their number searches his pockets. The light-fingered gentry are 
of all degrees of respectability so far as dress is concerned, from the 
aristocracy of the profession, who, as has been noted, operate on 
Broadway and the other up-town thoroughfares, to the ragged outcasts 
that prey upon the shop-girls and working-men travelling on the cross- 
town cars and the parallel lines on both sides of the city. Here, as 
elsewhere, the thieves.generally work in groups, with “stalls” and a 
“tool,” creating a commotion to distract attention from their opera- 
tions. 

There are an appalling number of children engaged in pickin 
pockets. Sergeant Faurer, who has charge of the photographing an 
measuring of the criminals for the Rogues’ Gallery, estimates that ten 
per centum of the pickpockets passing through his hands last year 
were under twenty-one years of age, and this in spite of the fact that 
boys and girls under sixteen are taken to the children’s court, and do 



















not come within his province. There are hundreds of boys and girls 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen who are expert pickpockets. 
Indeed, an old thief recently told a detective that the children of the 
East Side were far more adept than the adult professionals of other 
days. ‘Some little boys took my watch from me right out on the 
street in broad daylight,” he said. One of the most recent tricks of 
these small malefactors is to pose as newsboys in the crowds at the 
theatre doors; and annoying a man who is accompanied by his wife 
or other female companion by thrusting a newspaper in his face, reach 
under it into the victim’s pocket. 

It is to the theatre-going crowds, by the way, and to those on their 
way to the suburban tracks during the racing season, that the pick- 
pockets pay closest attention. Men and women on their way to 
places of amusement almost always have money and valuables with 
them, and the race-goers invariably carry cash, often in large amounts. 
The more ambitious of the craftsmen do not ply their trade during 
the ‘rush hours” in the morning and evening, when a majority of 
street-car passengers and pedestrians are poor working-people, but 
operate only when the more prosperous classes are in the streets. 
The police took advantage of these conditions a short time ago to 
raid a house in West Forty-third Street about ten o’clock one night, 
where they captured no less than fifteen well-known thieves of both 
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ground that it was calculated to interfere with ‘personal liberty,’ in 
spite of the fact that it would have applied solely to persons who have 
not only been convicted of crime, but are still leading criminal lives. 
As matters stand to-day the only thing I can do is to arrest the known 
thieves and lock them up overnight, and try to discourage them that 
way. It is almost impossible, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
to find witnesses to convict them of theft in street-cars and public 
places; and although I know positively that every one of the prisoners 
my men make are professional thieves, I can’t do anything more than 
send them to the police courts, where the judges have no alternative 
but to discharge them, since there is no evidence to hold them on. 
They go right back to business as soon as they get away from court. 
Why, the other day one of my detectives arrested one of these fellows 
for stealing a watch on a street-car, and ‘got him with the goods,’ less 
than half an hour after he had been discharged in court, subsequently 
to his having been ‘lined up’ in the detective bureau. 

“Let such a law as I have outlined be enacted,” says Inspector 
McLaughlin, “and I shall be able to rid New York of these criminals. 
I would arrest every one of them in the five boroughs; and, as soon as 
he had served his six months, I would arrest him again. New York 
would soon be too hot a town for a crook to live in.” 

Wherefore it behooves the careful citizen, until the Legislature 





























The “ Line-up” of Suspects on the Rogues’ Gallery Platform at Police Headquarters for Inspection by the Detective Force 


sexes, who had been out earlier in the evening picking pockets among 
people on the way to the theatres, and were then playing cards 
while they waited for the theatres to close, in order that they 
might go out and continue their depredations among those coming 


away. : 
The more successful and well-to-do pickpockets are always pre- 
ared for arrest. They carry sufficient money with them to engage 
awyers, should that course seem advisable, or to indemnify bonds- 
men, whom they pay big fees to put up cash bail for them, which they 
invariably forfeit, of course. 1 
Inspector McLaughlin, chief of the New York detective service, 
does not hesitate to declare that the petty criminals are likely to get 
beyond his control, unless laws are at once enacted enabling him to 
deal with the situation. When he first took charge of the detective 
bureau, in January of last year, McLaughlin began the system of 
arresting the crooks on sight and “‘lining them up” for inspection by 
his men at headquarters daily; and while this has had some effect 
in discouraging thievery, it has not solved—and, in his opinion, will 
not solve—the problem. He recommends the passage of a law pro- 
viding that any person who has been convicted as a pickpocket, thief 
or burglar, or of any felony, having no visible means of support, who 
is found loitering about public places or the streets, and who is unable 
to give a satisfactory account of himself, shall be liable to six months 
imprisonment. 
“*T tried to get such a law through the State Legislature last year,” 
said the Inspector; ‘“‘but though it was endorsed by Police-Commis- 
sioner Bingham and the District Attorney, it was defeated on the 
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passes a law such as Inspector McLaughlin has outlined, ta@be 
wary of his neighbors in a crowd. Y 

It may interest the sociologist to know that Inspector McLaughlin, 
who has been connected with the New York police department for 
nearly forty years, and has dealt during that period with every form 
of crime, and every class of criminal, is inclined to accept the theory 
“‘once a thief, always a thief.”’ His views in the matter are the more 
valuable in that he is not the type of official who has become bru- 
talized by contact with crime, but always stands ready to assist an 
evil-doer who professes a desire to reform. He declares, however, 
that his efforts in this direction have not met with any great degree 
of success. In fact, on being pressed for an instance, he was unable 
to recall a single case in the course of his career in which a criminal 
by vocation has become an honest man. 

“There are men brought before me every day,” says McLaughlin, 
“who were first brought to my notice as boys in knickerbockers and 
were then pickpockets by profession. Only a day or two ago a 
father and son were ‘lined up’ in the detective bureau in the morning, 
one of whom had been arrested at the Brooklyn Bridge the day before 
as a thief, and the other for attempting to pick a pocket on an up- 
town street car. There are whole families engaged in petty stealing 
in New York. I have made it a practice from the time I was a 
patrolman in the Bowery to give any man a chance whom I believed 
to be sincere in his assertions that he wished to adopt an honest mode 
of life. Sometimes they have stuck to it for months, and even years, 
but in the end—when temptation was great enough, or an honest life 
too arduous—the thief by trade was always sure to succumb.” 


















THE PROSPEROUS SIDE OF IRELAND 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 








N Englishman coming to Ireland for the first time is sure to 
bring with him a good many misconceptions. And to this 
original stock he will perseveringly add and add at every stage 
of his journey, leaving the country at last a whole encyclope- 
dia of cloudy misinformation. This is inevitable, and I am 

prepared for it. I doubt, indeed, whether I shall ever have courage 
enough to sit down and write seriously about Ireland. With each 
day, almost with each hour, my confidence grows dimmer, my be- 
wilderment more confounded; and the task which I shall one day 
have to face of sorting my impressions and attempting to strike some 
sort of balance between innumerable contradictions appears to me 
already as fit only for a hero or a fool. What has started these re- 
flections is that I have just met three priests, and of all Irish subjects 
the priesthood is probably the one on which an average Englishman 
like myself is apt to be most ignorant. He hardly in England gets 
a single chance of learning the truth. He has a confused idea that 
practically all Irish priests are next door to being illiterate. He is 
told that the education they receive at Maynooth is of the most 
cramping and bigoted character, and that it turns them out narrow, 
intolerant, drunk with power, and unscrupulous in using it. He has 
been fed ever since he can remember on the preposterous fallacy that 
Home Rule means Rome Rule. He has heard of the oppressions 
practised by the priests, of how they wring from the poor the moneys 
that enable them to build magnificent chapels in the midst of a 
neighborhood of hovels, of their niggardliness in charity, of their 
exactions in the way of marriage and burial fees, of their lives of 
sloth and ease. He is inclined to put down three-fourths of Irish 
ills to the Irish priests. He regards them as the most dangerous 
kind of agitators. He ascribes to them the lack of moral fibre that 
is often charged against the Irish people. He is convinced that they 
and their power are the greatest of all obstacles to industrialism. 
He profoundly dislikes and distrusts their whole organization. He 
hears that no priest in Ireland will ever condescend to publish a 
statement of accounts, that the Catholic laity are excluded from even 
the smallest share in the government of their church, and that how- 
ever praiseworthy individual priests may be and however much credit 
they may justly claim for the miracle of Irish chastity, the priesthood 
as a whole is seditious, anti-economic, and a blight upon the moral 
stamina of the people. 

I am not going to discuss the merits or otherwise of this indictment, 
but merely to give a sketch of three priests I have met in the last 
day or two. They may or may not be typical—I do not profess to 
say. But I do say that, taking the three of them together, they make 
mince-meat of the ordinary Englishman’s conceptions of the Irish 
priest. The first was Father M., the curate of a wayside village some 
ten miles from here, a bustling, spectacled little man some forty 
years old. I lay in wait for him at a railway station whither he was 
due to arrive from Dublin. What had taken him to Dublin? The 
very Jast thing that would have taken an English clergyman to 
London. Father M. had gone to Dublin to head a deputation from 
his district that was waiting upon the Chief Secretary for the purely 
secular object of procuring a government grant for a local railway. 


It was he who introduced the deputation and acted as its‘spokesman. 
All the details of the proposition, the engineering difficulties of the 
projected line, the route it should take, the cost of its construction, 
the resources of the districts it would tap, the objections brought 
against it by rival roads—all this the priest had at his finger ends. 
He unfolded the whole scheme to me as we sat in the parlor of the 
only really comfortable rural inn I have come across in Ireland; it 
was kept by a German. And then the talk went on to other things, 
to books and education and village banks and cooperative creameries, 
Father M. showed me a few volumes he had picked up that morning 
at the second-hand bookstores by the Dublin Quays. He was, he 
admitted, somewhat of a bookworm. He had a library of nearly 
three thousand volumes. He had been a professor in an Irish Catholic 
college and the reading habit had clung to him. He had even tried 
to popularize it among his people by allowing them to take out 
volumes from his shelves, but the experiment had not answered. 
Was it, I asked, mainly a theological library? Not a bit of it. The 
theological books reposed .dustfully on the top shelf;- novels, belles- 
lettres, the classics, Darwin, Huxley and Spencer mingled below. 
But his great hobby was the cooperative movement. There was 
very little about agriculture that he did not appear to know—‘‘and 
why shouldn’t I, being a peasant’s son myself?’ He had started a 
village bank; he had started a cooperative creamery; and both were 
flourishing institutions. Goodness and practicality beamed from 
behind the little man’s spectacles. That he had not the polish of the 
drawing-room was true enough, but in competency, in genuineness, 
in enthusiasm and in sound common sense he would have taken a 
place anywhere. As he sped homeward on his bicycle, I had an 
immense conviction that his people were in good hands. 

And then there was Father M.’s immediate superior, the parish 
priest, a gray-haired, hearty, all-knowing veteran upon whom I 
unceremoniously stumbled earlier that morning. His door was 
ajar and a voice from the depths of the house bade me come in when 
I knocked. I found him sitting in a bare disorderly room, a glass 
of water and a loaf of bread standing on the table amid a litter of 
books and papers. He held forth for a while on land and farming 
as though he were one of the Estates Commissioners. Then he got 
on to travelling and told me how he had just returned from a tour 
through Italy. ‘Rubbing up your classics, Father?’ I asked. He 
hoped in reply that they did not need much rubbing up and I quickly 
found that they did not. He was strong on temperance; and indeed 
I have found in many places that the Church is waking up to its duty 
in combating this the most pervasive of Irish failings. When it 
puts its back into the work it will be the most powerful of the many 
influences that are making for a sober Treland. My friend had done 
all that he could. ‘His own,” as thev say in Ireland, had nearly all 
taken and kept the pledge, and the local publican was hard put to it 
to make both ends meet. Remember we were six miles from any 
railroad, in a district not indeed very poor, but quité remarkably 
isolated. And here was this priest, a real father to his people, reading 
his classics and fighting drunkenness. He came down to the road- 
way with me in the pleasant Irish fashion and chatted for a while 

with my driver, criticising his 
horse and passing his hands 





down its legs with expert famil- 








iarity—a most adequate man, 
in touch with every interest of 
his people. 

And now in Enniskillen I 
find another type of priest, or 
rather a variation on the Fa- 
ther M.type. He is, I should 
judge, about forty-five years 
old, a zealous antiquarian who 
has written many books and 
pamphlets on the round towers, 
old crosses, ruined abbeys and 
castles of the neighborhood. 
But that is merely a side issue 
in his busy, practical life. He 
is a firm believer and an un- 
tiring worker in the cause of 
industrial betterment. The De- 
partment of Agriculture co- 
operates with local committees 
appointed by the county coun- 
cils throughout the country. 
This priest serves on his local 
committee with intelligence 
and assiduity; I believe he 
practically runs it. But he is 
far from confining himself to 
these more or less official duties, 
Any project that is started 
with a reasonable chance of 
success has his active support. 
He has just cxpetiianll and 
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completed what amounts al- 
most to a house to house can- 
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